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was burning in his veins. 
Nearer and nearer, came 
the Death angel, still 
calling, ‘come, come!’ 
: and fear fled from the 

=| heart of that little one, 
and he said, ‘ itis better 
to go and be with God, 
dear mother.” 

She would have de- 
tained him, for he was 
her cherished bud, and 
she looked for a beautiful 
unfolding. But she could 
not; for imprinting a 
kiss on her cheek, he 
stretched his feeble arms 
toward the ange!, who 


to that land, where in- 
fant voices blend with 
the music which flows 








SNOW-MAN. 


See the white giant! how he stands, 

With upraised cudgel in his hands, 
And threatens all with blows. 

He threatens friend and foe alike,— 

But never fear—he cannot strike, 
Nor even guard his nose. 


Snow-man, I think you are unwise, 

With kimboed arm, and great coal eyes, 
To try to frighten folk : 

For if the sun shines warm, to day, 

You'll drop your club, and steal away 
Into a dirty brook. 


‘The man whose house is made of glass, 

Should not throw stones at those who pass,’ 
But make each man his friend: 

And you, poor, helpless, pelted elf, 

Who cannot run, nor guard yourself, 
Had better not offend. 














Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL. 
GLEANINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 
no. 5. 


During a period of nearly thirty years, 
the walls of that quiet parsonage, had echoed 
the hum of human voices; human hearts 
had throbbed with varied and conflicting 
emotions, yet, no visit of the Death angel 
had ever been made to its inmates. True 
he had often hovered around, sometimes so 
near, that his fluttering pinions had chilled 
the air, awakening alarm in the hearts of 
those who watched for, yet feared his 
coming. But there came a time when his 
power seemed to be greatly multiplied, and 
to many he bore a summons. Joyful to 
tome, who had waited for its coming, and 
flt that when it was answered, their 
brightest anticipations of future glory would 
bemore than realized. To others, it brought 
4gony and terror; for to them, there re- 
mained nothing but a ‘ certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment, and fiery indignation.’ 
He paused by that dwelling, and gently 
‘dmonished its inmates to prepare for his 
toming, One after another of that little 
lock were prostrated by disease, until all 
fave one, a meek blue eyed boy, experi- 
teed its power. But to that one the 
the Death angel seemed beckoning, and 
tis step grew lighter—the tones of his 
Yolee more tender, while a clearer light 

ed from his deep, earnest eyes. ‘I 
m not afraid to go where God is; if you 
fould go with me in the grave, dear 
Rother,’ he whispered, while as yet there 
Were no indications that his days were 
Mimbered, and almost finished. But a 

den lethargy locked his senses in for- 
fttfulness, and when he awoke, the fever 





from the harps of the 
redeemed. 

It was on the afternoon of the holy Sab- 
bath, that they carried him to his quiet 
resting place, and tears dimmed many eyes, 
as they looked on the beautiful dead, and 
marked the smile that rested on those 
marble features. 

Years rolled on, and as the angel passed 
to and fro, on his mission, he often whis- 
pered to the inmates of that quiet dwelling, 
‘be ye also ready.’ Still he delayed his 
coming; but though he delayed, he did 
not forget. Does he ever? There are 
many to whom the possibility of such a 
thing, would be worth more than the 
wealth of worlds. But alas! there is no 
such possibility to relieve the fears of those 
who are all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age. ‘It is appointed unto man once 
to die,’ is the declaration of Scripture ; one 
jot or title of which, shall not fail to be 
accomplished. 

New faces were found in the old parson- 
age, for another sLepherd watched over 
that little flock,—a holy man who cared 
for souls, and labored for their salvation. 
One who wished ‘ to know nothing among 
them, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ 
In the house of God, in the social prayer 
meeting, at home and abroad, he ceased 
not to warn and to exhort. 

But brief was the period of his labors. 
He heard a voice faint at first, like the far 
off sighing of the breeze, but ever coming 
nearer, and crying as it came, ‘Come, 
come.’ 

Gladly would he have lingered, for he 
knew how desolate would be that loving 
heart, that beat so truly for him, after his 
departure. His little ones too; who 
would be their guide and protector, when 
he should leave them? He wished, alas, 
to labor still longer in his Master’s vine- 
yard, for he loved his work. Not because 
it offered him honor and emolument—ah 
no! ‘Shady side,’ was to him no fancy 
picture; but he felt that he had an inher- 
itance, where reigns perpetual sunshine. 
The Lord of the vineyard had promised 
him, if faithful, his reward; the glorious 
excellency of which. eye hath not seen, or 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. 

But he might not tarry, One Sabbath 
he joined in the service of God’s earthly 
house,—the next he entered upon the wor- 
ship of that glorious temple, whose builder 
and maker is God. One day, holding 
pleasant intercourse with earthly friends, 
the next, admitted to the great company 
of the redeemed above. How lovely, even, 
appeared the Death angel, as he gently 
severed the ties which bound him to earth, 


bore him gently away,- 





and bore him, as does the tender mother 
the child of her love, away from its anxious 
fears, and corroding cares—from its pains 
and sorrows, to those pleasures which flow 
at God’s right hand forevermore. 

No tolling bell sent its mournful peals 
through the air, when they laid the man 
of God with the great congregation of the 
dead; but blinding tears, and bursting 
sobs, told how strong was the hold he had 
gained in the affections of that people. 
Many gathered to pay the last tribute of 
respect to him, who had ministered to them 
in spiritual things; and will not many 
among that dear people remember the 
fatherless and widow in their affliction, and 
out of their abundance, minister to them in 
temporal things? ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of one of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me,’ is the 
declaration of our Saviour. The reward, 
how glorious! ‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.’ 

ELLENA. 








Narrative. 
THE LITTLE FOLKS AT HOME. 

Has your experience in watching the 
devclopment of those flowers of eternity 
never informed you that the child’s year of 
all others richest in graces of body and 
mind, is the fifth? Mine has. I well re- 
member how often, when my boy was at 
that age, the clear look of the large, round 
eyes, that seemed to mirror heaven, and 
the few simple words from the frank lips, 
told like a rebuke upon some light word or 
act of the parent. And now his sister has 
reached that most interesting period, so rich 
with lessons worth heeding. 

We live in the country, and our neigh- 
borhood is measured by miles, not * blocks.’ 
One winter evening, not long ago, while 
the family were, as usual, gathered around 
the centre-table, a neighbor drove up, and 
entering soon with hearty friendliness, had 
Kitty on his knee. ‘Come, Kitty,’ said 
he, ‘wont’'t you go home and live with 
me?’ The child looked up in his face; 
the golden curls fell backward to her 
shoulders ; and her deep- blue eyes met his, 
as she answered: ‘God gave me to this 
house.’ 

The tone was simple as the words, and 
the silvery voice was childhood’s ; yet, for 
a moment the sounds seemed as if wafted 
from a far-off world, where angels only 
dwelt. A shadow—no, not a shadow, but 
a sober brightness, as of something pro- 
found and holy—was cast over the medita- 
tive mood of the dwellers in ‘ this house ;’ 
and every heart within it swelled with 
gratitude for the great God’s gift. 

Kitty still calls my daily trip into town 
‘ going down-town,’ as when we lived ‘ up- 
town.’ The other day, she was sitting 
alone with me in the library, and, as usual, 
on my knee, when, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, she threw the brightness of her blue 
eyes into mine, and said: ‘Do you get 
time to say your prayers down-town, papa ?” 
‘Heaven bless thee, child! No! no! 
Too little time is taken in the turmoil of 
**down-town” for breathing a prayer to 
heaven for its blessing on our work !’ 

Not long since, I was on a visit to a 
sister, whose home is made joyous by the 
presence of three bright-eyed ‘ wee things,’ 
whose unceasing chatter makes sweet 
household music. I arrived in the early 
evening, just in time to hear theit sweet 
good-night; and in the merning’ with the 
lark 1 heard their frolic voices. I was 











soon among them. It was one of those 
gorgeous autumnal mornings which some- 
times kiss the fading brow of October. As 
I descended to the parlor, ‘ How do you 
do, uncle ;’ was the united cry; when a 
dear little girl).of four smiling summers 
caught me by the hand, and hanging fond- 
ly thereby, raised her bright eyes, and, 
with a half tearful expression, said: ‘I am 
8o sorry, uncle, that you staid so long in 
your room!’ ‘Why, my dear?’ said I. 
‘O dear, it’s all gone now!’ she replied ; 
‘but I do wish you had been up early, for 
the morning made the sky look so beauti- 
ful when the night went to bed!’ 

A friend told me the following as having 
occurred under her own eye; and well 
does it illustrate that false dignity which 
is too often assumed by those who wear 
the vesture of the pulpit, in their inter- 
course with the people of their charge. 
Door-bell rings. The Rev. Mr. is 
introduced to the family-room, where three 
children are busily engaged at play, snug- 
gled in the corner of the room, the mother 
diligently engaged in sewing. She rises to 
meet ‘ the minister,’ and salutes him, while 
he, with lofty, cold, repulsive dignity, 
says: ‘Good morning, Mrs. » are 
you well to-day?’ And as dignifiedly 
takes a seat. After a moment’s pause, he 
says, in the same unbending, unfamiliar 
manner: ‘I trust, madam, that you have 
been well since I saw you last?’ ‘ Thank 
you, sir, quite well.’ A brief pause. ‘I 
hope your family have been, and are, in 
health?’ * Well, I thank you, aside from 
the ordinary sickness of children.’ Another 
pause. ‘I trust that you have found con- 
solation and rejoicing since my last visit ?’ 
etc. And thus passed away some ten or 
fifteen minutes; the children all the while 
having suspended their play with a kind 
of indescribable fear, which children only 
can look; first glancing wonderingly at 
each other, and inquiringly at the mother. 
Rising to depart, with the same unrelaxing 
dignity, the clergyman said: ‘I leave my 
blessing with you and your family, Mrs. 
, and will bid you good morning.’ 
Hardly had the door closed. when a little 
boy of four years ran toward his mother, 
and clinging tightly to her dress, raised his 
eyes inquiringly, and with all the simple 
earnestness of a child, said: ‘ Mamma, 
mamma, was dad Dod?’ I thought the 
question conveyed a most important lesson, 
and one so plain that none could misuncer- 
stand or misinterpret it, coming as it did 
from the lips of innocent childhood. 

In the beautiful valley of the Shenandoa, 
I used to visit a venerable Virginia gentle- 
man of the olden time. His honse was 
tne abode of genial hospitality and refined 
opulence ; and surrounded by his children 
and grandchildren, I never saw a more per- 
fect picture of domestic happiness. 

It was Mr. P.’s custom to call his little 
grandson to his side morning and evening, 
and on his bended knees, and with. his. 
little hands clasped and raised to heaven,. 
teach him to utter the simple prayers ap- 
propriate to lisping infancy. One morn- 
ing the good old gentleman ventured to. 
instruct him in the Lord’s prayer; he had 
advanced most successfully as far as. the: 
petition, ‘ Give us this-day our daily bread,” 
when little Willie looked up, his-eye sparke. 
ling with animation. and delight, and ex- 
claimed : *O!: ganpa, put some butter: om 
it” Bwven the gravity of my venerable 
friend yielded to this assault. 

I know a family very strict in religious 
observances—evening prayer, grace before 
meat, etc. On a recent absence of the 
parents, grandma—who makes no pretence 
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to piety—presided at the tea-table. Ob- 
serving the silence, Mary C —,avery 
tiny girl, whispered ; ‘Grandma, I can say 
grace.’ Permission being given, little 
Mary pat her hands together, closed her 
eyes, and with an air of great sanctity and 
gravity, repeated the following : 

‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If { should die before [ wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 

Knickerbocker. 








Sabbath School. 


A SABBATH SCHOOL PRESENT. 


It was the calm hour of a Sabbath even- 
ing. ‘The rays of the declining sun were 
bathing in their golden light, roofs and 
spires and distant hill tops. In the city of 
F the children of a Sabbath School 
had gathered in their place of worship. 
The occasion was one of interest to all. 
They had assembled to hear the parting 
words of their Superintendent, who soon, 
as they had sadly learned, was to leave 
them. They felt that he had loved them, 
and their hearts reciprocated that affection. 
In attentive silence they listened to his 
voice, and gazed with tearful eyes on the 
countenance of him who was about to de- 
part from them. 

The pastor was present. In a simple 
yet touching manner, he referred to those 
tender relations, that were now being dis- 
solved. In the name of the Sabbath 
School, he uttered words of an affectionate 
farewell, and earnestly invoked the bles- 
sings of Heaven still to rest upon him who 
was to go from their midst. 

A brief interval of time had elapsed, 
when the Sabbath School, desirous of 
meeting their recent Superintendent, in- 
vited him to spend a Sabbath with them. 
The invitation was gladly accepted. The 
meeting was one of peculiar pleasure and 
gratification to all. The school, though 
lately bereaved of several most faithful 
teachers, had still continued prosperous. 
Its members were united in love and har- 
mony, while its interests were superintended 
by one of tried and faithful ability, of ear- 
nest and devoted piety. As the hour for 
the closing exercises of the school drew 
near, they listened to their invited friend, 
who told them of a hidden treasure, a 
wondrous gem, even the Pearl of great 
price. 

He was about to resume his seat, when 
there came forward a youthful member of 
the school, and addreseed him in the fol- 
lowing words. 

* Respected Friend.—It is with mingled 
emotions of joy and grief, that we are per- 
mitted to meet you on this delightful morn- 
ing. Of joy, that we meet you face to face, 
and hear again your voice in prayer and 
kind exhortation. Of grief, since your 
presence to-day awakens anew the sad re- 
flection that you indeed have leftus. Yes, 
have left us, and the sphere in which you 
here engaged, for the arduous and respon- 
sible duties of a more inviting field of la- 
bor, in that pleasant rural retreat, whither 
an All Wise Providence hath directed your 
footsteps. 

Yet, although but four short weeks have 
passed since you bade us an affectionate 
adieu, permit me in behalf of the school, 
whose interests you have so long and faith- 
fully superintended, to tender you a thrice 
welcome greeting. Welcome, dear sir, 
-because the occasion reminds us of the his- 
tory of our early acquaintance. Welcome, 
as we reflect on the past, and mark the 
deep interest so apparent in all your efforts 
growing out of the endeared relation you 
sustained to us. Welcome, as we remem- 
ber the kindness, fidelity and zeal, which 
you have ever manifested in the discharge 
of your duties. Welcome, for that degree 
of promptness and punctuality, that spirit 
of hamility and love in which you have 
served.us. Welcome too, as by your pres- 
ence we are reminded of that last earnest 
prayer, and that kind exhortation, so affec- 
tionately given in this sacred place, on that 
beautiful Sabbath evening, whose twilight 
seemed to linger, that we might listen to 
another, and yet another appeal of kind 
entreaty, as it fell from your lips. To us, 
dear sir, that was an occasion of more than 
ordinary interest, and one that we shall not 
soon forget. The breaking of ties knit to- 
gether by mutual sympathy and friendship, 











is a trial too severe for the finer feelings of 
our nature often to endure. Ever shall it 
be the prayer of this little band, that the 
influence of that hallowed hour, may serve 
to prepare us for that Home above, where 
we may all meet to partno more. Finally 
we bid you a true and hearty welcome, 
because the occasion affords us an oppor- 
tunity to show by an humble act, speaking 
louder than words, that we in some degree 
appreciate those services you have so lib- 
erally bestowed. 

Therefore in the name of this Sabbath 
School, allow me to present you, as a faint 
token of the love and esteem which we 
cherish towards you, these eleven volumes, 
containing ‘Barnes’ Notes on the New 
Testament.’ Receive them, sir, not only 
for their intrinsic value, but also as an 
offering prompted by the impulse of warm 
and grateful hearts, in whose behalf I have 
welcomed you, and for whom, I must bid 
you an affectionate farewell.’ 

The address was accompanied by the 
presentation of the books, neatly bound in 
a package and secured by a tasteful riband. 
One volume lay on the outside, containing 
a book mark, on which was carefully 
wrought the appropriate motto, ‘ Our love 
united.’ 

The reply briefly was this. 

‘To you, Sophia Tingley, and through 
you to the school, in whose behalf you 
have so kindly spoken, I return my heart- 
felt thanks. Grateful to you for your kind- 
ness, I acknowledge that it has been 
unmerited. The present you have so 
generously bestowed, is indeed a precious 
gift. Long have I desired to possess this 
work, and to-day, that cherished wish is 
gratified. Delighted I shall bear it with 
me to my distant home, where it shall 
prove my daily companion. From it shall 
I gain instruction, and perchance, as I meet 
with children of another Sabbath School, 
may impart to other minds instruction 
thence derived. 

In return, I can only pray that Heaven 
may reward you and bestow a fitting recom- 
pence. I can only invoke the blessings of 
our common Father in Heaven to rest upon 
you in rich abundance, and implore the 
richest of all blessings, even the gentle in- 
fluences of the Spirit of all grace to be with 
you, that this meeting so delightful may 
prove but an earnest of that reunion we 
shall form, when our disembodied spirits 
shall appear before the great white throne. 
Precious indeed will be the privilege, if we 


j all meet in those fields of living green, 


where reigns one eternal spring—if teacher 
and scholar, and he who now so faithfully 
superintends the school, and who so often 
and so earnestly entreats you to seek for- 
giveness, together with those who in days 
past, have been wont to gather here, may 
all meet on those blissful shores, where 
parting is unknown, and where sin and 
sorrow never come.’ 

East Douglass, June 29. 








Nursery. 


“MY PRETTY GARDEN. 


My pretty garden! My pretty garden! 
Oh, if you could but see it, you would say 
that you never saw one look prettier. The 
walks are quite clear from weeds; and the 
border is in full flower; the green grass 
and the purple flowers look very pretty. 

There have been many changes in my 
garden since the first days of spring; though 
even then it was promising. When the 
snow-drops and crocuses were the only 
flowers to be seen, I looked at them with 
joy. Soon the frost and the snow were 
gone; and the singing birds, and the green 
leaves, and the spring flowers came, and I 
felt quite happy. 

The time came, to be sure, for the snow- 
drops to die, and for the crocuses to wither 
away; but what of that? There were 
other flowers to take their places. Oh yes; 
the polyanthus, the gilly-flower, and the 
tulips sprang up, and my garden looked 
prettier than it did before. 

If you are fond of tulips, my pretty gar- 
den would have been quite a treat to you. 
I had not so large a bed of them as some 
people have; nor were my flowers worth 
as much as many tulipsare: yet, still they 
were very beautiful—at least, I thought so, 
and I have no doubt that you would have 
thought.so too. 

But perhaps you like hearts-ease, as the 
flower is called. Well, do you know that 
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I had eleven different kinds of hearts-ease, 
and yet mire is but alittle garden. Eleven 
different sorts? What do you think of 
that? Oh, I am so fond of my pretty gar- 
den ! 


I have spoken of my snow-drops and 


crocuses, polyanthuses and gilly-flowers, 
tulips and hearts-ease. But all these put 
together would not have made such a show 
as my beautiful rose-bushes. There were 


middle. The fir in the centre of the mid- 
dle bed looked well, but the rose-bushes 
were lovely! 
filled with fresh-blown roses. 

They are almost all gone now—only one 
here and there, except withered ones; but 
still my garden looks beautiful ; for poppies, 
and marigolds, and nasturtiums are in full 
bloom, and when they fade, no doubt their 
places will be filled with some other flow- 
ers. 

Now, do you not think that, while my 
pretty garden affords me so much pleasure, 
I ought always to have a flower of thank- 
fulness in my heart? Indeed I ought. 
What would be the use of my digging my 
garden and sowing my seed, if it was not 
for God's goodness in giving sunshine and 
shower, the morning dew and the refresh- 
ing breeze? 

It is God who makes the seed to spring 
up, and paints the flowers with such beau- 
tiful dyes. He sends the bee to buzz 
around and gather honey, and the butterfly 
to flutter his gaudy wings and to light on 
the fairest flowers. My pretty garden is 
one of God’s gifts to me, and I ought to 


_love him, to obey him, and to praise him, 


while a bee ora butterfly is to be seen. 
While a flower blooms, or a single green 
leaf is to be found in my pretty garden, I 
will lift up my heart in thanksgiving. 
Yes! I will praise the Lord of life 
For all his gifts below ; 
He paints the leaves with lively green, 
And makes the flowerets blow. 
And he can fill this wandering heart 
With gratitude and love ; 
And take my spirit, when I die, 
‘To live with hin above.—Child’s Comp, 


[The following article comes to us, without 
the writer’sname. Wetherefore cannot vouch 
fur the truth of the story. It is probably a boy’s 
composition, indicating some talent, which 
needs cultivation, and to encourage him we 
will publish it. It may interest some of our 
young readers.] 


THE LOST FOUND. 


It was in the year 1848, whilst riding 
through the beautiful village of W., that I 
first saw little Anna D. ; her peculiar beauty 
first struck me as being superior to com- 
mon mortals. On inquiring, I found that 
she was the child of poor but honest pa- 
rents, that resided near the place where I 
boarded. AsI had come hither for the 
purpose of examining the town, and what 
objects of curiosity it might contain, I 
thought it would do no harm to go and 
visit the old couple, whose child had created 
such a fancy in my mind ; accordingly, after 
resting myself, I started from my boarding 
place, and soon wended my way to the 
house of the old folks. After introducing 
myself, and making some general remarks, 
I referred to the child which I had seen, 
and asked some questions about her. 

‘Why sir,’ the old man replied, ‘ you 
seem to be quite interested in her, so I will 
give you her whole history. You see sir, 
that she is not our own child, although we 
call her so. Five years ago come next 
October, as my wife and I were taking our 
breakfast, we thought we heard a noise, as 
of some one crying, but thought nothing of 
it, till about an hour after, as I was going 
out to the barn, what should I see but a 
basket, all lined with wool, and in it, and 
wrapped up in quilts and blankets, lay a 
beautiful child; a note was in it, which 
read thus, 

‘You will please to keep the child, till 
we can call for it, which will be in about 
two weeks. But from that time we never 
heard anything from the person or persons 
who left it; we took pity on the poor little 
thing, and as we had but one child, and he 
was at sea, we concluded to adopt it for 
our own. The poor little thing had been 
out so long on that morning, (for it was 
bitter cold) that it was taken sick, and got 
so low, that we almost despaired of its life ; 
but thanks be to God, at last entirely re- 





covered, and a healthier child from that 
time I never saw. I forgot to tell you 
however, that on taking the clothes from 
the child we found a beautiful gold locket 
in which, on opening, we found a beautiful 
likeness of a lady, who was almost the ex. 
act portrait of our little protege. We have 
carefully preserved it, for who knows but 


| that it may be a means of finding the pa- 


_ rents of our little pet, for though we should 
rose-bushes at every corner of the two end , 


beds, and four on the round bed in the | 


be loth to part with her, yet we should not 
consider it was right to keep her, if we 
could find the parents. The child is now, 


| we should judge, nearly six years of 
The garden seemed to be | y age, 


She has been with us so long, that we haye 


| almost despaired of ever finding her parents, 
| This, sir, is all of her story. 


If you should 
ever hear of a person who has lost a child 
answering to that description, we should 
be very much obliged to you, if you would 
inform us, for it is our earnest prayer, night 
and day, that the child may be restored tp 
its parents.’ 

‘When he had concluded, I asked to gee 
the locket. On its being shown to me,] 
exclaimed, ‘Can it indeed be so.’ Fora 
moment, I stood almost paralyzed, and then 
explained to my good old friend, that that 
likeness was the one of a friend, and neigh. 
bor of mine who had lost their child abou 
the time specified by the old man; but 
whom it was always supposed had died, as 
a man, on being hung for murder, confessed 
that he had stolen a beautiful child froma 
house, but that it had died soon after being 
taken away. 

The scene which ensued can be better 
imagined than described; the old man 
dropped on his knees, and thanked God 
for answering his prayer, and praying also 
that he might be enabled to bear the pain 
of separation. I immediately started for 
my home, about fifty miles distant, when] 
cautiously communicated the glad tidings 
to the bereaved parents; their joy cannot 
be described. They immediately started 
for the home of the old folks, and once more 
clasped the form of their child to their arms. 

But more proof was needed to see that 
it was their child, And the father asked 
to see the locket ; he took it with trembling 
hands. ‘ You have already seen,’ said he, 
‘the resemblance which this bears to my 
wife, but another here of myself, probably 
escaped your notice.’ He touched a spring, 
when the Jid flew open, and disclosed his 
likeness. No doubt was now had in re- 
gard to its being their child, and they left 
for their home in a few days, but not until 
they had obtained a promise from the old 
folks, that they would come and live the 
rest of their days in little Anna’s new 
home ; this they promised to do, as soon 
as they could dispose of what few earthly 
possessions they had. Little Anna now 
found herself in one of the handsomest 
houses in H. All are happy, Anna, Papa, 
Mamma, and two old persons whom Anm 
now calls Grandpa and Grandma, and on 
whom all look with gentle affection. And 
last, not least, sits your humble servant, 
who was the indirect means of bringing 
round this happy meeting. At last the 
hour of prayer comes, and all is hushed. 
The father reads a passage in the Bible, 
then kneels, and offers up a prayer, and 
thanks God that he has restored to his 
bosom and home little Anna. 


Salem, June 20, 1853. HERBERT. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BLIND ELIZABETH. 


Some ten or twelve years since, there 
moved into our neighborhood, a family by 
the name of R . It consisted of several 
members, but the principal subject of the 
following sketch, was a daughter about 17 
or 18 years old, whom I shall call Elis 
beth ; though that was not her real name. 
Since the fourth year of her age the glor- 
ous light of heaven had been shut out from 
her vision. She could not look upward 
and behold the bright blue sky, the glorious 
sun, or abroad upon the verdant fields a! 
meadows to see the wonderful works of 
God. Butshe possessed a mind of superio 
richness and intelligence; could converse 
upon Ancient and modern History in 4 
most familiar manner, and had a 
knowledge of all the English branches. 
She had been for some time in the Bli 
Asylum at Boston, and would have felt 
happy in remaining longer, but as sne 2@ 
not the means in her -power, she felt 
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would be selfish to depend longer upon the 
charity of others, when perhaps another, 
blind like herself, could in her stead be the 
object of that charity. Nevertheless she 
felt she had many blessings for which to be 
thankful ; most of all, the ‘ blessed Bible,’ 
it had proved indeed ‘a lamp to her feet 
and a light to her way.’ 

Yes! Elizabeth was a ‘Child of God:’ 
She had sought Him in early life and de- 
rived that consolation which enabled her 
to submit cheerfully to her lot,—I do not 
think she was ever heard to murmur or 
repine, on the contrary, she felt it a great 
blessing that she could hear the word of 
God proclaimed, and read by the sense of 
touch her precious Bible. How often have 
[seen her small tapering fingers gliding 
softly over its pages, and did I not know 
tbat she was blind, would think from her 
rapidity of reading that it was indeed by 
sight. She loved to sing the praises of 
God in the sanctuary, and delighted in the 
Sabbath School, especially the class of 
which she was Teacher. Some ofher friends 
would read the questions and places of 
reference a few times during the week, and 
so tenacious was her memory, that she could 
ask them in order the coming Sabbath. 

But her stay on earth was not very long. 
During the fall and winter of 185—,she had 
been very anxious for Christmas to arrive 
that she might again enjoy the return of 
absent friends at home; but the week pre- 
yious, an accident occurred which resulted 
inher death. Being left alone with an 
infant child for a very short time, her clothes 
caught fire; but with great presence of mind, 
she tried to extinguish it by wrapping her- 
self in bed clothes, but being unsuccessful, 
she succeeded in getting herself and child 
out of doors; and as is supposed, pushed 
her from her, in order that she might not 
perish with her, as she always clung to 
Elizabeth, and her little hands were sadly 
burned, but not fatally. When discovered 
and asked if it was Elizabeth (so blackened 
was she by the flames.) she replied yes! 
and expired. Her death was very much 
lamented by all who knew her, but though 
I felt sad that I should never again behold 
her on earth, I could but rejoice that her 
ransomed spirit had no doubt fled to that 
bright world where we shall ‘ see as we are 
seen,’ afd that the untold glories of Heaven 
had already burst upon her enraptured 
vision. Yes, dear E., thou shalt never 
again mourn thy loss of sight, but forever- 
more behold the glories of Heaven with 
not a veil between. Does not the history 
of E. present in a striking manner the con- 
solation of Religion in affliction and priva- 
tion? that even then its possessor may be 
happy. Should it not also induce us who 
enjoy the blessings of sight to study care- 
fully God's holy Word, that should we be 
deprived of it, as many are, we may still 
possess a rich treasure in the amount of 
scripture we may have stored in our mem- 
ory, that it may light our pathway to 
Eternal Glory. Viota GLENWooD. 











Learning. 
CONJUGATING DUTCHMAN. 


Two English gentlemen once stepped 
into a coffee house in Paris where they ob- 
served a tall odd-looking man who appeared 
not to be a native, sitting at one of the ta- 
bles, and looking around with the most 
stone-like gravity of countenance upon 
every object. Soon after the two English- 
men entered, one of them told the other 
that a certain dwarf had arrived at Paris. 
At this the grave-looking personage above 
mentioned opened his mouth and spoke: 

‘I arrive,’ said he, ‘thou arrivest, he 
arrives, we arrive, you arrive, they arrive.’ 

The Englishman, whose remark seemed 
to have suggested this mysterious speech, 
stepped up to the stranger and asked ‘ did 
you speak to me, sir.’ 

‘I speak,’ replied the stranger, ‘thou 
Speakest, he speaks, you speak, they 
speak.’ 

‘How is this?’ said the Englishman ; 
*do you mean to insult me > 

The other replied, ‘ I insult, thou insult- 
est, he insults, we insult, you insult, they 
insult.’ 

* This is too much,’ said the Englishman, 
“I will have satisfaction ; if you have any 
Spirit with your rudeness, come along with 
me.’ 


the imperturbable 








To this defiance 
stranger replied— 





‘I come, thou comest, he comes, we ,; 
come, you come, they come ; and thereupon | 
he arose with great coolness, and followed 
his challenger. In those days, when every 
gentleman wore a sword, duels were speedi- 
ly dispatched. They went into a neigh- 
boring alley, and the Englishman, unsheath- 
ing his weapon, said to his antagonist :— 

‘ Now, sir, you must fight me.’ 

The other replied, drawing his sword— | 
‘I fight, thou fightest, he fights, we fight, 
(here he made a thrust,) you fight, they 
fight, and here he disarmed his adversary. 

‘Well,’ said the Englishman, ‘ you have 
the best of it, and 1 hope you are satis- 
fied.’ 

‘I amsatisfied,’ said the original, sheath- 
ing his sword, ‘thou art satisfied, he is 
satisfied, we are satisfied, you are satisfied, 
they are satisfied.’ 

‘I am glad everybody is satisfied,’ said 
the Englishman ; ‘ but pray leave off quiz- 
zing me in this strange manner, and tell 
me what is your object, if you have any in 
doing so.’ 

The grave gentleman now for the first 
time became intelligible. 

‘I am a Dutchman,’ said he, and am 
learning your language. I find it very 
difficult to remember the peculiarities of 
the verbs, and my tutor has advised me, in 
order to fix them in my mind, to conjugate 
every English verb that I hear spoken. 
This I have made it a rule todo. 1 don’t 
like to have my plans broken in upon while 
they are in operation, or I would have told 
you of this before.’ 

The Englishman laughed heartily at this 
explanation, and invited the conjugating 
Dutchman to dine with them,’ 

‘1 will dine,’ replied he, ‘ thou wilt dine, 
he will dine, you will dine, they will dine, 
we will all dine together.’ 

This they accordingly did, and it was 
dificult to say whether the Dutchman ate 
or conjugated with the most perseverance. 








Religion. 








CURE FOR LOW SPIRITS. 


Many disciples suffer inthis way. Most 
of the months are gloomy November with 
them. They know little of smiling May 
or lovely June. If the gloom lifts up its 
heavy folds and passes off, it is only for a 
moment, or an hour, and then rolls back 
again, making the night darker for the 
transient gleam of light which had been 
enjoyed. 

We are capable of giving first rate coun- 
sel to such patients. The only difficulty is 
to get them to take our medicine. ‘The 
prescription shall not cost them anything 
in the shape of a fee, of this they may be 
assured, while we proceed to say, engage 
actively and earnestly.in doing somebody 
good. You cannot be in any community 
where you cannot start this kind of game. 
There is somebody in trouble, who needs 
relief, and can be relieved, or at least com- 
forted, and you can do it. 

. * But I have never been accustomed to 
any such work.’ 

No, my dear patient, and for that very 
reason perhaps, you are the sufferer you 
now are. Had you been full of the spirit 
of gospel love and kindness to all around, 
a frequent visitor of abodes of want and 
woe, sacrificing your own ease and com- 
fort for the good of others, very likely you 
might have been sailing over the sea of 
life with a joyful breeze and full sails, in- 
stead of having your head, as now, half the 
time under water, or floundering about the 
slough of despond. 

‘But where shall I begin, and when 
shall I go.’ Since you propose it, I will 
prescribe farther. 

In some part of the community where 
you live is a poor family, very poor. You 
do not know about that? Well then begin 
farther back and inquire. And having as- 
certained the fact, as you certainly will, 
then go and look them up. Call and see 
the sons and daughters of poverty. Kind- 
ly inquire after their welfare. Converse 
cheerfully and pleasantly with them on any 
topic which you think will interest them, 
especially the great things of the Kingdom 
of God. 

* But I am so depressed in my own spir- 
it, it does not seem to me that I can utter 
a word to do them good.’ ‘ 

But you have not tried it. Rouse thee 
to some such good work. Take of your 
substance and relieve the pressing wants 











of the needy. The gift you will bear will 
open your way, and open your mouth, and 
open your heart. You cannot thus enter 
into the wants and sorrows of others with- 


, out raising your own troubled soul out of 
' its despondency. 


‘I have often tried this 
medicine,’ said the philanthropic Howard, 
and always find it the best medicine for ‘a 
heavy heart.’ And longer ago than How- 
ard’s day it was tried with like success. 


| * Then did the Lord restore the captivity 
of Job, when he prayed for his friends.’ 
pray 


Sympathy with, and labor for the welfare 
of others is a blessed way, a divinely ap- 
pointed way of rising above the gloom and 
sorrow of despondency. Many a one, en- 
veloped in mental gloom, has roused him- 
self to the work of doing good to others, 
and in the very act, ‘light has risen to him 
in obscurity, and his darkness has become 
as the noon-day.’ ‘He that goeth forth 
on such an errand, though he goeth with 
weeping over his own sorrows, yet bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 


him.’—Simon. [N. Y. Obs. 
ss Morality. 
WHO WAS THE GENTLEMAN? 


‘Please, sir, don’t push so.’ 

It was in endeavoring to penetrate the 
dense crowd that nearly filled the entrance 
and blocked up the doorway after one of 
our popular lectures, that this exclamation 
met my attention. It proceeded from a 
little girl of more than ten years, who, 
hemmed by the wall on one side, and the 
crowd on the other, was vainly endeavoring 
to extricate herself. : 

The person addressed paid no attention 
to the entreaties of the little one, but 
pushed on towards the door. 

* Look here, sir,’ exclaimed a man whose 
coarse apparel, sturdy frame and toil-em- 
browned hands contrasted strongly with the 
delicately-gloved fingers, curling locks and 
expensive broadcloth of the former. ‘ Look 
here, sir, you’re a jamming that little gal’s 
bunnet all tew smash, with them elbows 0’ 
yourn.’ 

* Can’t help that,’ gruffly replied the in- 
dividual addressed; ‘I look to number 
one.’ 

‘ You take care of number one, do you? 
Wal, that’s all fair; so do I,’ replied the 
honest countryman; and with these words 
he took the little girl in his arms, and 
placing his broad shoulders against the 
slight form of the latter, he pushed him 
through the crowd, down the steps, land- 
ing him with rather more haste than dig- 
nity in the street below. 

The young gentleman picked himself 
up, but, rather intimidated by the stout fist 
of the stranger, and abashed by the laugh- 
ter of the crowd, concluded it was about 
time for him to go home. 

In polite society, the former would be 
courted and admired, and the latter over- 
looked and despised, but ‘ who was the 
gentleman ?” 

On a raw and blustering day, a few 
weeks since, a young glrl with a small 
basket on her arm, entered one of our 
stores. After making a few purchases, she 
turned to leave. Two geutlemen stood in 
the doorway, whose appearance indicated 
that they thought themselves ‘ considera- 
ble, if not more ;’ whose soft, sleek coats 
and delicate hands were apparently about 
the same quality as their brains. 

As they made not the slightest move- 
ment as she approached, the young girl 
hesitated a moment, but seeing no other 
way, she politely 1equested them to stand 
aside. They lazily moved a few inches, 
allowing her barely room to pass, giving 
her, as she did so, a broad stare, that 
brought the color to her cheek and the fire 
in her eye. 

In stepping upon the icy pavement her 
fout slipped, and in endeavoring to save 
herself, her basket fell, and the wind scat- 
tered its contents in every direction. 

At this the two gentlemen burst into a 
loud Jaugh, and seemed to consider it vast- 
ly amusing. 

‘ Let me assist you,’ exclaimed a pleas- 
ant voice, and a lad about sixteen, whose 
hands showed that they were accustomed 
to labor, and whose coarse, well-patched 
coat indicated that he was the child of 
poverty, sprang forward, aud gathering up 
the articles, presented the basket with a 
bow and smile that would have graced a 

















drawing-room. * Who was the gentleman ?’ 

_ Boys, you are all ambitious to be con- 
sidered gentlemen. That is all very nate 
ural, but remember that neither your own 
nor your parents’ position in life, your 
tailor, your boot-black or your barber, can 
make you one. ‘The true gentleman is the 
same everywhere. Not only at the social 
party or ball, but in the noisy mill, the 
busy shop, the crowded assembly, at home 
or on the street. Never oppressing’ the 
weak, or ridiculing the unfortunate. Re- 
spectful and attentive to his superiors, 
pleasant and affable to his equals, careful 
and tender of the feelings of those he may 
consider beneath him.— Nashua Telegraph. 
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FAMILY SYMPATHY. 

Who can estimate the evils resulting from 
a want of sympathy in our social and do- 
mestic relations to each other ? 

While we must concede that there are 
secret windings and recesses of the human 
heart, seen only by the eye of Omniscience, 
we still assert that much mischief might be 
avoided by obedience to the precepts of the 
Gospel. 

What countless tales of sorrow would 
have found no place in the catalogue of 
human woe, had we all obeyed the injune- 
tion, ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked together.’ 
One cxample is given as an illustration. 

* What shall we do with our George? gen- 
tly inquired Mrs. B. of her husband, as he 
was sitting by the window, on a pleasant 
Sabbath morning, reading a secular news- 
paper. 

‘ Ido not see but the boy is well enough,’ 
replied Mr. B., without looking up from 
the paper. 

‘O dear!’ sighed the wife, ‘how much 
I have prayed for and with that child! 
How many hours I have talked with him; 
and all avails nothing !’ 

* What is the use of fretting, wife?’ said 
Mr. B., laying down the paper? ‘he will 
come right of his own accord, if you will 
let him alone. I wish you would let him 
enjoy himself, and not make his life so 
gloomy with your puritanism. What has 
George done now ?” 

‘My dear,’ replied the mother, with a 
throbbing heart and trembling voice, ‘I 
have been urging him to lay aside that 
fashionable magazine this morning, and 
take a book proper for this holy day; but 
his reply is, ‘* Well, mother, when you can 
make father read anything but the news- 
paper on Sundays, I'll agree to read sober 
books, but not till then!” 

We spare our readers the sequel. 

Dr. Payson implied much when he re- 
marked that he never saw a truly Christian 
woman united to an impenitent man, with- 
out being reminded of a dove with one 
broken wing. 

There must be sanctified affections, 
unanimity of faith and practice, and heart- 
felt sympathy, or life at home will have no 
‘sunny side.’— Mother's Assistant. 





‘TO BE SAVED FIRST IN CASE OF FIRE. 


Such was the inscription on a strong, 
well-built cabinet, which stood near the 
main entrance-hall to a nobleman’s man- 
sion. After his death the chest was open- 
ed, and found to contain all the toys, cloth- 
ing, &c., of an only child, who had long 
been dead. Such was the father’s love, 
that he had preserved and cherished every 
memento of the departed one, as the choicest 
of his treasures. 

If, then, these perishable relics were so 
dear to him, how sacred to us, who are pa- 
rents, ought the living originals to be! 
We should inscribe on them a choicer mot- 
to than to be ‘ saved first in case of fire ;’— 
‘Saved first for time and eternity!’ Saved 
before wealth, honor, or ease ; saved from 
the thousand vicious influences which sur- 
round them ; saved from the pitfalls of sin 
and Satan; saved from the false senti- 
ment, the scepticism, the infidelity of the 
age; saved from the fawning sycophancy 
which is paid to birth and wealth, at the 
expense of true worth; saved from the 
moral cowardice which is too often manf- 
fested in high places, filled by men who dare 
not advocate a just and righteous cause, un- 
less it is popular. Our sons and daughters 
must be saved from all these things, and 
many others, if we would have them become 
blessings to the world.—Jb. 
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Editorial. — 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
PISA AND FLORENCE. 

From Leghorn to Pisa and Florence there is 
arailway. The station is a little without the 
walls of Leghorn. All the way to Pisa the 
road runs along a dead level, and though a 
country by no means interesting, Pisa was 
once a place of great wealth and political 
influence, but it has falleu to decay, apd is 
now remarkable chiefly for its cathedral and 
Leaning Tower. 

Leaving the station, we drove into the heart 
of the city, where we stopped to examine the 
alabaster work of the most celebrated workman 
in that time in Europe. We were immediate- 
ly surrounded by an army of beggars. I thought 
{ had seen beggars in great force before, but 
Pisa excels all places [ eversaw. There were 
several hundred in the square where we made 
our first stopping place. When we set out in 
the direction of the Tower, a heavy battalion 
followed us, and when the carriage stopped, it 
was almost necessary to use force to keep them 
from swamping us. 

The Cathedral, and Tower, and Baptistry, 
stand near each other, a little out of the city. 
The Tower leans about fifteen feet from a per- 
pendicular. Whether it was built so, or whether 
the inclination is owing to the yielding of the 
earth, is not known. It appears to stand per- 
fectly firm, and numbers ascend to its lofty sum- 


mit daily, and view the goodly prospect which 
it commands. 


Near the Tower, is the Campo Santo, a 
burial ground, in which there is a large quantity 
of earth brought from Palestine. It was thought 
to be very desirable to be buried in soil from 
the land once trodden by the feet of the Son of 
God. It makes but little matter what kind of 
soil our bodies rest in, if our souls are at rest 
with God. 

The cathedral is a very large and splendid 
building,—one of the most celebrated in Eu- 
rope. The marble pillars ofthe Baptistry, were 
brought from all parts of the old world. 

Having examined the objects above men- 
tioned, we resumed our journey towards Flor- 
ence, and arrived in the midst of a pouring 
rain. As we were ignorant respecting hotels, 
we were decided by the name. We drove to 
the New York Hotel, thinking there would be 
something American about it. We found it to 
be one of the worst hotels we had ever stopped 
at. We endured it for a night, and then shifted 
our quarters, to a boarding house kept by an 


English lady, in what was in other days a mag- 
nifivent palace. 


We had fine weather after the first day at 
Florence. We first visited the galleries of 
paintings which are more numerous here than 
in any city in Europe. We spent a short time 
in the studio of our celebrated countryman, 
Powers, and were charmed, as every one is, 
with his frank, courteous manners. The city 
is pleasant, but not as much so as Turin, yet 
the country in the vicinity, and the villas, are 
exceedingly beautiful. In the spring of the 
year, Florence and its vicinity must, I think, 
be one of the most beautiful places in the 
world. 

I mentioned in a former article, that Captain 
Packenham was expelled from Florence for 
conversing with some Florentines respecting 
their souls. You know some have been im- 
prisoned for reading the Bible, and that their 
fate has awakened the sympathy of Prutestants 
throughout Europe and America. It is a mat- 
ter of rejoicing to know that there are not a few 
others in and about Florence who know the 
truth. A minister from the Protestant valleys 
of Piedmont was at Florence a few months be- 
fore me, and administered the communion pri- 
vately to several scores of converts from 
Romanism. The rigor of persecution oblige 
them to conceal themselves, and some will 
doubtless turn back; but God has, even 
among the oppressed subjects of the duke of 
Tuscany, a seed to serve him. 

Just before I was at Florence, an English- 
man had been wounded in the street by an 
Austrian officer. Great indignation was ex- 
pressed by the English that their representa- 
tive did not press thc matter of redress with 
more vigor. All agreed that if the sufferer 
had been an American, the government would 
have demanded reparation in a voice that the 
Duke would think it prudent to listen 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Galena, Ill. March 12, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—We have been taking | 
the Companion for almost two years, we do not | 
think we could do without it. Father says if} 
we do not send some money the Companion 
will starve. Enclosed is two dollars for the 
present and coming years. Yours respectfully, 
Exiza T. & Saran L. Spare. 


Framingham, Ms. March 31, 1853. 
Dear Sir,—The Youth’s Companion I think 
is an excellent paper, and I feel quite lonesome 
without it. I am ten years old, but I can read 
your paper with interest and tny sisters also. 
Yours with esteem, Ww. ANNETTS. 


New Haven, Conn. July 4., 1853. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed please find 
$2 for the ‘Companion, as per bill rendered. 
The Companion is certainly the best youth’s 
paper, (in my humble judgment,) of any in the 
English language. May it long live to be a 
blessing to the children and youth of many 

coming generations. Yours respectfully, 
J. H. Benuam. 





. 
Daricty. 
A MEDAL FOR THE BOYS. 

Mr. Trask bas given us a golden Ant1-To- 
Bacco Mepat; a little less than a red cent in 
size ; and as the cost is only a few of such cents, 
the precious meta] overlaying it must of course 
be very thin; still the medal however humble 
in its pretensions, in the lapse of time, may be 
of more value to the nation, than the acquisi- 
tion of California with all her treasures. On 
one side, there meets your eye, a splendid 
luoking boy, standing upright, and indignantly 
trampling under foot, a Tobacco Plant—while 
his head buried in roguish curls, has around it 
this pledge: | wiLL NEVER USE TOBACCO IN 
Any Form. In the figure of this noble lad 
treading down narcotics, fit type we trust of 
rising millions, we see more than a conqueror, 
and the whole device is more than beautitul, it 
is sublime. On the opposite side we have the 
affinities of Tobacco thus happily condensed. 
Togpacco TENDS TO IpLENess, Poverty, IN- 
TEMPERANCE, Vice, Iuu-Heautn, Insanity, 
anp Deats. A world of truth! and such as 
will make men stare by and by, here _intelligi- 
bly stands out, from a space, little larger than 
your finger-nail. We have seen many medals 
of great beauty, classical and antique in kind, 
where the head of king or sanguinary hero was 
arraved in pomp and circumstance, but we 
never saw one, half so patriotic in design, or 
half so well adapted to rescue millions from 
galling servitude. Success to this admirable 
Medal! May it be served in all our schools! 
May it be taken by all our youth! May it aid 
in waking the dead over our land to a realiza- 
tion of the mischief being done by this popular 
poison, and may Uncle Toby in this and in all 
Anti-Tobacco doings, thrive as he deserves. 
Rescue the boys! soon to be men, who will 
rescue the nation from this and kindred evils. 


a rs 


AN EMPEROR AND A COMMON MAN. 


‘The Emperor Nicholas breakfasts on a cup 
of tea and a rusk ; dines on a little fish, a cut- 
let or a chop, with a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry and water. In the evening, he takes a 
cup of tea. He suffers from an internal dis- 
ease, and is obliged to be abste:nious.’ 

Then what is the use of being an Emperor, 
after all? With a table loaded with every 
luxury, with cellars stocked with the choicest 
wines, he is obliged to live as moderately as a 
man with an income of a thousand dollars a 
year, and, save a glass of sherry and water, he 
might as well be under the Maine Law as to 
be the Ewperor of all the Russians. He can 
make laws for his subjects as he pleases; but 
Nature has made a law that is as binding upon 
him as upon the meanest serf in his dominions. 
He may put to death those who disobey his 
laws, but he disobeys with equal peril, those 
under which he lives. A good appetite and 
health to make its gratification safe, would be 
poorly exchanged for imperial honors, 

The best gifts of God are free to all his 
creatures. The free air of heaven, the pure 
water that springs from the earth, taste as 
freshly and as sweetly to the poor man as to 
the rich. Exercise invigorates him, sleep re- 
freshes him, the beauties of nature Jelight him 
as well, and in this happy country, at least, the 
power of intellectual and moral improvement is 
as great.—| Providence Journal. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOK. 


At a literary party in Britain, a gentleman 
put a question that puzzled the whole compa- 
ny. It was: Supposing all the New Testa- 
ments in the world had been destroyed at the 
end of the third century, could their contents 
have been recovered from the writings of the 
three first centuries? Lord Hailes, who was 
present, being quite an antiquarian, began im- 
mediately to collect and examine the writers 
of those centuries, snd actually discovered the 
whole New Testament except seven or eleven 
verses, which he was satisfied could also be 
discovered. God had thus provided a way to 
preserve the gospel, even ifthe early enemies 
of Christ had been successful in their attempts 
to extirpate the book of God from the world. 











A SINGULAR CASE. 


An exchange paper states that about niae- 
teen years ago, Mr. Hait, of Wilton, in Fair- 
field County, Conn., then a remarkably good 
student in his collegiate course, was sudden! 


An egg to-day is better than a hen to-mo, 
Tow. 








—_—— 


Poetry. 





deprived of his reason and memory. Under 
these circumstances, his father, the Rev. Mr. 
Hait sent him to Hartford, but finding no relief, 
he sent him to Mr. Chaplin, of Cambridge, Ms. 
The doctor said there was no present relief for 


; him, but at the age of thirty-six or thirty-seven 


there would be a change; that the brain was 
too much expanded for the cranium, and there 
would at that age be a contraction, which 
would enable it to act healthily. His anxious 
father and family saw their hopes peremptorily 
deferred for nineteen years. That time has 
recently expired, and to their great joy the 
prophecy is fulfilled. The man begain to in- 
quire for his books, as if he had just laid them 
down, and resumed his mathematical studies 
where he left them. There was no trace on 
his mind of this long blank in his life, or of 
anything which had occurred in it, and he did 
not know that he was nearly forty years of 
age.—| Day Book. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE GIRLS. 


A western man travelling through the Gran- 
ite State, pays the following compliment to its 
fair daughters: 

‘The ladies differ from those of any other 
State. There is constantly attending them 
what we would call at first sight a lofty pride, 
or haughty, overbearing demeanor. They 
seem to be imitating their own loved White 
Hills in the grandeur and splendor of their 
carriage—cold and lofty. At first, a stranger 
to their manner shrinks from making their ac- 
quaintance; but once ‘pass the Rubicon,’ and 
you find yourselves initiated into the company 
of the most accomplished ladies of the land, 
modest and unassuming in their nature tosuch 
a degrce that you can hardly believe they are 
the same you met in the streets a few moments 
before. ‘The ladies, too, are particularly tond 
of their native State ; indeed, { think there are 
but two States in the whole Union they would 
be content to live in, and those are the State 
of New Hampshire and the state of matrimony. 

—_—@~—— 


THE MAGIC OF GOING THE RIGHT WAY TO 
WORK 


Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Cottle were 
travelling together in a party, and it became a 
matter of importance to remove the collar from 
the neck of their horse. They all tried their 
skill and !earning, till they seemed more likely 
to pull the animal’s head off than his collar. 
Whereupon a servant-girl stepped up, saying, 
‘La, master, you don’t go the right way to 
work ;? and, slipping the collar round to bring 
the widest part of the collar over the thickest 
part of the head, it come off in a twinkling, to 
the amazement of the three philosophers, who 
saw only magic in it. 


SCRAPS. 


The Dying Minister—When the late Rev. 
Mr. Clements of Trenton, N. J., was near his 
end, he said, ‘I rest on Christ’ —‘ I rely entirely 
on Christ—‘I trust in Christ alone.” These 
were his constant, unwavering acknowledge- 
ments. He spoke not, he thought not of any 
oth -r merit, than of Jesus Christ’s. To this 
he clung. One by him spoke of the blessed 
company of heaven, when he said with strong 
emphasis, ‘ J could not bear any other.’ 


The little Preacher. Six years old—A sweet 
tempered neighbor had called in to see us, 
whose amiable manner seemed especially to 
have attracted his notice. A short time after 
her departure he remarked ‘father, if you 
were as pleasant as that lady, you would not 
be so cross as you are now.’ [| know that my 
son, and [ am striving to become more gentle 
than I have been. He then added, ‘1 know 
who can make us so, and no one else can, I 
mean God.’ 


A Yankee boy had a whole Dutch cheese 
set before him by a waggish friend, who how- 
ever, gave him no knife. ‘This is a funny 
cheese, uncle Joe, but where shall I cut it ? 
‘Oh, said the grinning friend, ‘cut it where 
you like’ ‘Very well,’ said the Yankee, coolly 
putting it under his arm, ‘Ill cut it at home.’ 


A gentleman in Boston, entered a fruit store 
to enquire the price of some article exbibited 
for ssle at the door. While conversing with 
the proprietor he unconsciously took possession 
of a single chestnut from a full barrel which 
stood near by, and not discovering it till he 
left the store, took the pains to go back and 
give it up; was he too conscientious? No. 


A Christian, says John Newton, should nev- 
er plead spiritually for being an idler or a 
sloven. If he is but a shoeblack, he should be 
the best in the parish. 


Polite Society.—A place where manners pass 
for too much, and morals for too little. 


Gratitude is a duty none can be excused 
from, because it is always in our own disposal. 


The beauty of behavior consists in the man 
ner, not the letter of discourse. 


One of the sublimest things in the world, is 
plain truth.— Bulwer. 








THE LITTLE HAND. 


Our hut was near the ocean marge, 
One summer many a year ago, 

Where, all around, the huge rocks plunged 
Their giant forms in deeps below, 


We used to see the sun go down 
The watery western skies afar, 

And hoil, with eager, childish joy, 
The light of every new-born star. 


Along the beach, among the cliffs, 
Our days in pastime seemed to glide, 
As if the hours were made to mark 
The ebb and flow of ocean’s tide. 


We said: ‘ Till all our locks are gray, 
Each year in June we'll hither roam, 

And pitch our tent—no other spot 
Shall be our life-long summer home. 


One morn we strolled along the shore, 
To watch the waves come rolling in; 
The night had been a night of fear, 
Of thunder crash and tempest din. 


In glee we sang our ocean songs, 
As on we moved across the sand— 

‘ What’s that among the salt sea-weed ” 
A little helpless, human hand! 


We put the cold, wet grass aside, 
The gathering surf we brushed away, 
And there, in pallid death’s embrace, 
A shipwrecked child extended lay. 


We took it from the murderous wave, 
Looked once upon the storm-scare d eyes, 

Then scooped a grave where waters moaa, 
And oft the wailing sea-bird flies. 


The charm had fled—the hut, the cliff, 
The beach, so often wandered o’er, 

Were poisoned by a lifeless hand— 
We went and we returned no more ! 


LITTLE INDIAN MAID, 


In the dark woods and forests wild, 
My father roved, rude nature’s child, 
With tomahawk and bended bow, 
To lay the bear and reindeer low. 


My mcther in the wigwam stayed, 
The wampums variously to braid ; 
To pound the corn and dress the skin, 
Or sew my father’s moccasin. 


My brother, in the bark canoe, 
Across the waves so gaily flew ; 

And I, a little Indian maid 
With acorn cups and flowers played. 


Or by my mother sat all day, 

To weave the splint and basket gay ; 
I could not read, I could not sew, 
My Saviour’s name I did not know. 


My parents oft I disobeyed, 

And to the Lord I never prayed. 
The white man to the forest came, 
And taught the Indian Jesus name 


He built the church, the school-house reared 

And holy hymns the dark woods cheered; 

I now can read, I now can sew— 

My Saviour’s naine I’m taught to know; 

And now my Saviour I implore, 

To bless the white man evermore. 
ae 


SPARE MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD 
BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS, 
Old Time, I ask a boon of thee— 
Thov’st stripped my hearth of many a friend, 
Taken half my joys and all my glee— 
But just for once, to make amend; 
And, since thy hand must Jeave its trace, 
Turn locks to gray, turn blood to cold— 
Do what thou wilt with form and face, 
But spare my heart from growing old. 


I know thou’st taken from many a mind 
Its dearest wealth, its choicest store, 
And only lingering left behind 
O’er wise Experience’ bitter lore. 
*T's sad to mark the mind’s decay, 
Feel wit grow dim and memory cold 
Take these, old Time, take all away, 
But spare my heart from growing old. 
Give me to live with Friendship still, 
And Hope and Love till all be o’er 
Let be the first the final chill 
That bids the bosom bonnd no more ; 
That so, when I am passed away, 
And in my grave lie slumbering cold, 
With fond remembrance friends may say, 
‘ His heart, his heart grew never old.’ 


YOUTH’S COMPANION: 
PuBLIsHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANiEL WILLIS; 
At No, 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for $5—in advantt 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents 


YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVI- 
Bound, in different styles of binding, 1 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,259 

Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 























